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NE of the most interesting 
addresses ever delivered be- 
fore a convention was that 
of Mr. William Whitford of 
Chicago, entitled, ‘‘Observa- 
tions on the Rate of Public 
Speaking,’ at the meeting of the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Asso- 
ciation recently held at Asheville, 
N. C. Mr. Whitford is a medical re- 
porter of extensive experience, hav- 
ing reported for many years the pro- 
ceedings of the American Medical 
Association and other similar socie- 
ties. As he says in his paper: 
“Nearly twenty years ago I began 
the laborious and tedious task of col- 
lecting data with reference to this 
subject, and since that time I have, 
now and then, estimated the rate of 
speaking of men whose _ speeches, 
sermons, addresses or debates I have 
reported at different times. I have 
tabulated eighty-five speakers. These 
estimates are approximately, but not 
absolutely, accurate. They were 
made in this way: The number of 
words on a full page of typewriting 
was ascertained, and then multiplied 
by the number of pages. If there 
should happen to be only a few lines 
on the last page of the transcript the 
words were counted and added to 





ee 


the total.” 
To supplement his own observa- 
7 tions, Mr. Whitford sent out to a 


large number of prominent short- 
hand writers a series of questions, as 
follows: 

1. What, in your judgment, is 
about the average rate of public 
speaking? 

2. Have you made any reliable 
observations on the rate of speaking 








Observations on the Rate of Public Speaking. 


of prominent lawyers, statesmen, 
etc., whom you have reported? 

3. According to your experience, 
are there many speakers who reach 
a speed of 180 or 200 words a min- 
ute, and. keep it up for, say, thirty 
minutes or one hour? If so, who? 

4. Do you not think, from per- 
sonal experience, that the rate of 
speaking has materially increased in 
the last decade? 

The answers to these questions 
were various and interesting. Some 
put the rate of speaking as low as 
120 words a minute, while others 
made it soar to the 200 mark. All 
were agreed that the rate of public 
speaking has increased materially 
within the last fifteen years, some 
putting the rate of increase at fifteen 
a minute. Almost all agreed that 
the speaker who approached 200 
words a minute, except in very short 
spurts, is unusual and rarely en- 
countered. Mr. Whitford’s compila- 
tion of the rates of speed of the 
speakers he has reported would 
make interesting matter, but it is too 
voluminous to bear reproduction in 
these columns. Suffice it to say that 
the average of the “takes” of two 
hundred and nine speakers, including 
ministers, professors, lawyers, med- 
ical men and miscellaneous speakers, 
was 140 1-17 words per minute. In 
arriving at this average, however, 
some speeds ranging as low as 86 
words a minute and some as high as 
210 were included. Mr. Whitford 
goes on to say: 

As bearing out the contention that 
the -rate of public speaking has in- 
creased materially in recent years, 
Mr. Whitford says: 
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The rate of speaking is very decep- 
tive at times. After a siege of hard 
work, when the duty devolves upon 
the shorthand reporter to take a fairly 
rapid speaker, he imagines that he is 
speaking thirty or forty per cent faster 
than he really is. We can readily ac- 
count for one’s miscalculation when 
taking notes under such circumstances 
by considering the law of stress or fa- 
tigue. Mentally, the shorthand reporter 
isnotasalertas he usually is. Under 
conditions of brain fag he becomes in- 


different, and probably loses interest 
in the work he is doing. For the time 
being he is likely to view shorthand 


with infinite disgust. I apprehend that 
all busy shorthand reporters have ex- 
perienced that state of mind after a 
long, tedious, difficult piece of work. If 
they have not, then they must have 
that ease and contentment of mind 
which is so characteristic of the Chris- 
tian Scientist. But, happily, this state 
of affairs has been largely overcome by 
the relay system of reporting. 


The rate 
largely by the 


of speaaing is governed 
length of the words 
used, the formation of the sentences, 
distinctness of articulation, ete. For 
instance, it is much easier for a law- 
yer to say, “Mr. Smith, I wish you 
would tell the jury what you know 
about this case,” than it is for a man 
to say, “I can trace my ancestry back 
to a primordial, protoplasmic, atomic 
globule,” or that “the biology of tu- 
mors has always furnished a fertile 
field for the formulation and specula- 
tion of the most diverse hypotheses.” 
A rate of, say, 150 words per minute 
of the latter type of speaking will give 
the most expert shorthand reporter as 
much as he can do to take it verbatim. 
It is far easier to take court testimony 
at 200 or more words per minute than 
on subject-matter of the description I 
have mentioned at 150. Some speakers, 
however, who use simple language, are 
as difficult to report accurately as 
those who use larger words with which 
to clothe their ideas. I should call it 
pedantic for a doctor to say, in de- 
scribing a post-mortem examination to 
a jury, that he found “ a colossal car- 
cinomatous degeneration of the hepatic 
mechanism,’ when he could just as well 
have said there was found at the post- 
mortem examination a large cancer of 
the liver. And yet I am well aware 
that doctors frequently try to show 
their learning in court. 


The rate of speaking is influenced 
largely, too, by the familiarity of 
speakers with their subjects. If a man 
is very familiar with his theme he will 
talk from 20 to 40 per cent faster than 
he: does ordinarily. This observation 
has been confirmed repeatedly. The 
speaker who is unfamiliar with his 
topic feels his way, as it were; he 
speaks guardedly and with the great- 
est caution. When he has made care- 
ful preparation for the occasion, how- 
ever, we may expect a notable increase 
in his rate of speaking. 

Public speaking has undergone a de- 
cided change in the last few years from 
the standpoint of rapidity. Careful éb- 
servation discloses the fact that men in 
debate speak more rapidly than form- 
erly. ‘The oratorical, precise style of 


speaking has given way to a low, rapid, 
style of 


conversational talking. The 


difficulty, therefore, in reporting such 
men accurately is greatly enhanced on 
account of that combination which we 
all dread—indistinctness of utterance 
and great rapidity. Those who adopt 
the latter style of speaking are gen- 
erally careless as regards enunciation 
and grammatical precision. I some- 
times fear that the painstaking at- 
tempts at preliminary preparation dis- 
played by the orators of a former gen- 
eration, or by those in the last two dec- 
ades are not emulated by many of our 
modern speakers. The old-time ora- 
tors not only strove for preciseness and 
accuracy of expression, but displmyed 
greater knowledge and nicety in the 
choice and use of words. The extem- 
poraneous speeches of today need more 
thorough revision and emendation on 
the part of shorthand writers than 
formerly. The speech reporter, there- 
fore, must be an accomplished inter- 
preter, for, after all, our work is large- 
ly one of correct interpretation. 

According to Mr. Whitford, there 
are very few men who are noted for 
excessively rapid speaking in a pub- 
lic address. 

Again, after having reported repeat- 
edly the speeches of men from different 
parts of our country and abroad, I am 
impressed with the very small percent- 
age of men who are noted for exces- 
sively rapid speaking. In the medical 
profession I have not encountered a 
single speaker who has exceeded 190 
words per minute on technical mat- 
ter, and I make this statement after 
having been the official reporter for 
many years of one of the largest scien- 
tific bodies of men in the world, name- 
ly, the American Medical Association, 
which now has a membership of ap- 
proximately thirty thousand. The most 
rapid speaker I have ever encountered 
in a professional way is Professor 
George E. Vincent of the University 
of Chicago. I have reported Professor 
Vincent several times. Having had 
the privilege of hearing the Rev. Phil- 
lip Brooks preach and lecture several 
times when he was in his prime, I 
should say that Professor Vincent is a 
faster speaker than was Mr. Brooks. 
Professor Vincent's articulation, as 
compared with that of Mr. Brooks, is 
faultless. 

(To Be Continued.) 


If your subscription expires with this 
number don’t fail to send in your re- 
newal. We cannot continue your sub- 
scription unless your renewal is received. 
Many subscribers neglect to renew their 
subscriptions, with the result that they 
miss the magazine and call on us for 
back numbers. Usually back numbers 
are quickly usedup. Don’t neglect your 
subscription renewal, if you want to 
receive the magazine for another year. 
We have plans for the magazine under 
way which, when carried out, will make 
it worth more than ever to every reader. 




















Business Letters 


( KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH ) 
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Business Letters—Continued 
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Learners’ Bepartment 


Copyright, 1902, by Joun R. Grece. 
Conducted by PEARL A. Power, 779 East 49th Street, Chicago, 
to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 





Questions and Answers About Reporting 


OME time ago we received 
the following questions 
<4 about court reporting, and 
Guest we are indebted to Mr. 
mas Frederick J. Rose, court re- 





porter, Chicago, for the answers 
which are appended: 
Questions 


1. State what a reporter should 
do when a witness speaks too rapidly 
for him to report verbatim. 

2. State what a reporter should 
do when directed by the court to 
“strike out’’a portion of the testi- 
mony. 

3. State the duty of a reporter 
with reference to marking exhibits, 
and how to avoid mistakes in prop- 
erly numbering the same. 

4. State what portions of the 
proceedings in a trial are required 
by statute to be taken by the re- 
porter. 

5. State how the reporter’s notes 
may be indexed for immediate ref- 
erence during a trial. 

6. State what the reporter should 
enter in his notes when a witness in- 
dicates an object or a distance by 
gesture, without describing the same 
in words. 

7. State what the _ reporter 
should do with reference to taking 
notes when a witness is called to the 
jury-rail to describe a plan or model 
and does not speak loud enough to 
be heard by the reporter. 

8. James Hammond & Company 
are suing Robert Jones and William 
Smith (as individuals) in the Su- 
perior Court of Suffolk county, in 
this state. The presiding justice is 
Hon. Francis A. Gaskill. The docket 
number of the case is 14,250. The 
plaintiff’s attorney is Robert M. 
Morse, Esq.; the attorney for De- 
fendant Jones is Alfred Hemenway, 
Esq., and the attorney for Defend- 
ant Smith is Henry M. Rogers, Esq. 
The case is heard before a jury in 
the second session. The date of trial 
is today. The first witness for the 
plaintiff is Samuel Merrill. Write 
out in proper form the heading of 


the case down to and including the 
calling of witness to stand and the 
usual first question and’ answer. 


Answers 


1. Dig in and get the story by 
cutting out verbiage. In excep- 
tional instances it is possible to in- 
terrupt proceedings and slow the 
witness up, but that depends on the 
temper of the court and bar, and the 
advisability of risking reputation. 
Ordinarily a reporter must do his 
best, and keep on saying nothing. 

2. Indicate the ruling in the rec- 
ord. Strike out does not mean omit 
from the record. 

3. It is the duty of the reporter 
to mark the exhibits offered numer- 
ically or alphabetically according to 
practice, indicating whether for 
plaintiff or defendant, and when of- 
fered for identification only to so in- 
dicate; and to keep track of the last 
number by a slip of paper showing 
the number of the last exhibit, 
which, when the case is reported 
from day to day should be preserved 
in the drawer in the reporters’ table 
or elsewhere. 

4. Statutes differ in various 
states and in various classes of liti- 
gation. It is the reporter’s interest 
to take and write up everything, but 
arguments at law are not necessary 
in most bills of exceptions beyond 
stating the point made and the ruling 
and exception. A reporter must 
have common sense, and not omit 
anything pertinent to the record. 

5. If the reporter has time dur- 
ing a trial he can write the names of 
witnesses on the outside cover of his 
notebook and the number of the 
page of his notebook on which his 


direct, cross, re-direct, etc., testi- 
mony begins. Reporters’ note- 
books should always be paged. 

6. Merely use the word “Indi- 


cating’’ unless it is beyond question, 
either in law or fact, what is in- 
dicated, in which case the reporter 
should say in parenthesis (indicating 
the plaintiff) or whatever the object 
may be. Here again common sense 
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must be used. It is the lawyer’s 
duty to state into the record what 
has been indicated, and to have the 
witness assent to his statement of 
what has been indicated. When a 
case goes too fast these points are 
sometimes forgotten and it may be 
the reporter’s duty to take care of 
the record and not leave it up to the 
lawyer. A reporter must use his own 
brains and act accordingly. 

7. The reporter must follow the 


STATE OF ILLINOIS ) 
ss. 
\ 


COUNTY OF SUFFOLK 


witness and “get it.” A _ reporter 
must never be stunned by the “im- 
possible.”’ 

8. The hypothetical question should 
state whether it is common law or 
chancery. As it stands the question 
is objectionable and should be 
stricken out or amended, to which 
ruling the other side may except if 
he wants to be persnickety. The 
form given applies to common law 
in Cook county, Illinois. 


IN THE SUPERIOR COURT OF SUFFOLK COUNTY. 
SECOND SESSION—JUNE TERM, A. D. 1907. 


JAMES HAMMOND & CO. 


vs. 
ROBERT JONES and 
WILLIAM SMITH 


Genl. No. 14250. 


BILL OF EXCEPTIONS. 

BE IT REMEMBERED that heretofore, to-wit., on Monday, the 3d day 
of June, A. D. 1907, being one of the days of said term of said court, be- 
fore His Honor, Francis A. Gaskill, one of the judges of said court, sit- 
ting on the common law side thereof, and a jury, this cause came on 
for trial upon the pleadings heretofore filed herein. 


APPEARANCES: 


ROBERT M. MORSE, Esq., for the plaintiff. 
ALFRED HEMENWAY, Esa., for the defendant Jones. 
HENRY M. ROGERS, Esq., for the defendant Smith. 
And thereupon the plaintiff, to maintain the issues on its behalf, in- 
troduced the following evidence, to-wit: 
SAMUEL MERRILL 
called as a witness in behalf of the plaintiff, having been first duly sworn, 


testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

By Mr. Morse. 

Q. What is your name? 


A. Samuel Merrill. 





Concentration 


The story is told of Horace Greeley 
that on one occasion, amid the excite- 
ment of the passing of an immense 
procession up Broadway, while the 
streets were lined with people, flags 
waving and bands playing, he sat 
down near the Astor House, and, 
using the top of his hat for a desk, 
wrote an important editorial for the 
Tribune, with as much composure as 
if he were sitting in his office. 

Horace Greeley illustrated the 
truth of Emerson’s aphorism: ‘The 
one prudence in life is concentra- 
tion.’”’ To derive the most benefit 
from the qualities with which one is 
endowed, he must center his ener- 
gies along the line of their bent and 





acquire the power of casting from 
his mind, for the time being, at least, 
everything which does not bear di- 
rectly on what he has in hand to do. 

The shorthand student will discov- 
er early in his study that the acquire- 
ment of the power of concentration 
is a prime requisite to the successful 
completion of his stenographic train- 
ing. He who is unable to concen- 
trate his mind upon the duty before 
him, whether he be studying short- 
hand or some other of the fine arts— 
for shorthand is, indeed, a “fine art’’ 
—will never make a success of his 
work. 

Let us cultivate the power of con- 
centration. It is vital. 
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Our Correspondence 


Dear Miss Power:—I commenced the 
study of shorthand last December and 
take a great deal of pleasure in the 
work. I am attending evening school 
(as I have the care of a family of six 
by day)—and have made very fair prog- 
ress. Enclosed you will find some 
home work, with corrections in red ink 
by my teacher. I desire to become 
both an accurate and an artistic writer 
of shorthand. I am not content to 
correct wrong outlines but wish to 
know why they are wrong. Any com- 
ments you may make will be appreci- 
ated.—L. M. 


We can offer few criticisms. The 
notes show promise of an excellent 
style when developed and written 
at a greater speed. The curves are 
excellent, and the proportion also 
very good. The distinctiveness of 
the B and F curves and the small 
stroke for S is especially noticeable. 
“Nearest’’ should be written n-re- 
versed circle and disjoined St. ‘“Self- 
interest’”’ contains a compound dis- 
joined prefix—self-inter. In ‘“ossi- 
fied,’”’ F should rest on the line. 
“Fall upon the’’ is not a good phrase. 
Neither is “‘sons of men.” 

Detailed comments are made on 
the papers which are returned to 
Miss S. Let us have another sam- 
ple, and keep up courage. 


Dear Miss Power:—Being very much 
interested in your Department of the 
magazine, and thinking perhaps you 
may be able to help me as you have 
helped others by criticising notes, I 
take the liberty of sending a copy ofa 
letter taken from dictation at the office 
where I am employed. I have attended 
one of the leading business schools of 
this city for five months and am now 
be ob a but I do not have more than 
thirty letters a week, consequently I 
am losing speed. Nearly every day I 
write about two pages of shorthand for 
practice, but it seems that I cannot in- 
crease my speed by dictating to myself. 
Can you tell me any way that I can 
increase my speed, dictating, as I do, 
to myself?” 


You will never increase your 
speed by dictating to yourself. From 


time to time we have presented meth- ~ 


ods for developing speed, which you 
may have the benefit of if you refer 
to some recent issues of the maga- 
zine. What you need is steady daily 
dictation for an hour at a time. This 
may be obtained by having an in- 
structor, or by holding a_ position 
where much dictation is given each 
day. Could you not try to change 
to a position that would serve your 
purpose better? Write us again. 
The notes are returned with personal 
criticism. 


From the ‘‘ Club of Six”’ 


Dear Miss Power:—Allow me to 
thank you for your very great interest 
in us. That we should presume to fill 
two months’ space of your department, 
has taken our breath away! I knew, 
as you say, that some of my questions 
were quite elementary, but my girls 
are intelligent and constantly ask 
a y?” 

Our class has grown larger still and 
another is about to form! There are 
now sixteen of us, and all by our own 
efforts are striving to become capable 
stenographers. In the name of the en- 
tire class, accept our thanks for your 
very full explanations. 

Sincerely yours, 
Estelle Baker Clark, 
Taunton, Mass. 


From Another Loyal Friend 


“It is the working stenographer that 
gets the benefit of the questions and 
answers and it is those answers that 
tend to hold him in line—tend to keep 
him from wandering in paths of his 
own. I believe one of the greatest 
benefits derived from the answers is 
that they tend to keep outlines uniform 
among all writers. 

“IT am glad you have adopted the 
plan of giving ‘outlines asked for,’ by 
speage As a reproduction of the out- 
ine.” —P. 


Something More Than a Common 
Stenographer 


Dear Miss Power:—I am writing to 
you for advice about becoming a court 
reporter. I graduated from one of 
Brown's Business Colleges this spring 
and came to St. Louis about four weeks 
ago to commence my career as a steno- 
grapher. It was two weeks before I 
secured a position, as most of the busi- 
ness men here wanted experienced 
stenographers, but I finally succeeded 
in getting a position with the above 
concern at $8.00 a week. This seems 
such a small sum to me that, after 
studying the matter over carefully, I 
decided to write and ask your advice 
about being a reporter. hen I fin- 
ished school my average grade in speed 
was 115 words a minute, but I could 
write 150 and 175 words on prepared 
work. 

Will you please tell me what speed a 
reporter is supposed to write, and 
could you suggest any certain line of 
work that I should study? If you can 
or will send me something to study, I 
will very much appreciate the favor 
and will pay for what you send. 

At the place where am working, 
I do not have enough work to keep 
me busy, and I believe I am losing 
speed, although I practice every day 
I am very ambitious to be something 
besides just a common stenographer. 

Enclosed you will find a stamp for 
reply, and trusting to hear from you 
at your earliest convenience, I am 

Yours very sincerely, = 


It does one good to read such a 
letter as the above. Miss E. is be- 
ginning at the bottom and beginning 
right. Eight and ten dollars per week 
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is more often the customary salary 
for the beginner, but every beginner 
does not write 125 words a minute. 
There is no reason why you should 
not within six months’ time advance 
yourself very materially, both in pro- 
ficiency and in wages. In fact, we 
know you will, with your determina- 
tion to be the best. A court reporter 
requires a speed of not less than 200 
words a minute, although with a 
speed of 150 words—a reliable speed 
on new and difficult matter—one 
could handle much reporting work 
successfully. For reporters do not 
constantly write at top speed, but 
when it is necessary they must be 
able to meet the contingency at once. 
If your position does not afford you 
much practice, we would advise you 
to look for a better position where 
you would be forced to perform more 
work at a faster speed, and where 
your salary would be commensur- 
ately larger. With private instruc- 
tion or practice daily, even an hour 
an evening, you should be able to 
show excellent results in the course 
of the next six months. Study to in- 
crease your vocabulary at every op- 
portunity and as you acquire new 
words, practice themin shorthand so 
that they may become familiar to 
you. Please feel free to ask any fur- 
ther questions you may think of, and 
if we cannot answer them we will 
secure the answers for you. 





National Shorthand Teachers 
Association 


We have received a letter from 
Mr. Ford O. Harrison, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Shorthand Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, in which he appeals for sugges- 
tions in regard to the program of 
the coming meeting of the Associa- 
tion in Pittsburg next December. 
We give the letter herewith, and, as 
the matter is one of importance to 
every teacher, we call attention to it 
specifically. So far as can be de- 
termined at this writing, the dates 
for the meeting will be December 
27, 28, 30 and 31, and the place of 
meeting will be the Martin school, 
Pittsburg, Pa. Some of the larger 
meetings will be held in the Annex 
Hotel. 

To Teachers and Writers of Shorthand: 

As Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the N. S. T. A., I have written 
a personal letter to each member whose 
name appears on the 1906 list, asking 


for suggestions and ideas which would 
enable the committee to come into 





touch with the real, live problems con- 
fronting teachers and writers of short- 
hand in different parts of the country, 
thereby enabling the committee to ar- 
range a program that will be repre- 
sentative, and, at the same time, give 
everybody interested an opportunity to 
say what he thinks should come up for 
discussion at the coming meeting. 

I asked each person addressed to 
please favor me with an early reply, 
but up to this time have had replies to 
but a few of the letters sent. In 
makin this second general call 
through the Gregg Writer for sugges- 
tions, I wish to include all persons in- 
terested in our work, whether members 
now or not; just send along your ideas 
and get in line for the coming meeting 
at Pittsburg, at which time the matter 
of membership can be quickly attend- 
ed to. Do not be backward about 
writing to us; we need your help and 
you need ours. 

We are making every effort to keep 
the standard of the N. S. T. A. high, 
and in order to accomplish this we 
must be up and doing; so do not let 
this matter slip your memory, but let 
us hear from you at once. 

Respectfully yours, 
F. O. HARRISON, 
Chairman Executive Committee, N. S 


> ie 
Address, 32 Fifth St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


It is not a bit too early for every 
teacher of shorthand and typewriting 
and for every school proprietor or 
principal to begin to plan now to 
attend the next meeting of the Na- 
tional Shorthand Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Already the executive com- 
mittee has begun to plan a program 
and to make arrangements to “boom”’ 
the meeting. If energy and devotion 
can make a success of the meeting 
there is no doubt that Mr. Harrison 
and Mr. Andrews will make it a rec- 
ord-breaker. It will be an im- 
portant meeting in many respects. 
The question of changing the time of 
the meetings to the summer will 
doubtless receive attention, and this 
alone should bring out a good at- 
tendance, as this question is one on 
which may hinge the future welfare 
of the association. 

School proprietors and principals 
should see to it that their teachers 
are given an opportunity to attend 
the meetings. Teachers wherever 
possible should plan to be present 
and to take part in the discussions. 
Just going is good, but going and 
participating in the proceedings is 
better. Ask as many questions as 
you can—start your mind on new 
currents of thought. It will do you 
good. If you have any suggestions 


for the program, or if you have any 
topics which you would like to have 
discussed, do not hesitate to write to 
Mr. Ford O. Harrison, 
street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


32 Fifth 
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How I Teach Typewriting 
Allan E. Herrick, Manchester, N. H. 


[Extracts from a paper read before the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association.] 


The vast field open to the operator 
of a typewriting machine, and the nu- 
merous devices to expedite office work 
now coming into the market, have 
drawn attention to typewriter instruc- 
tion. With this rapid development has 
naturally come an opening for skilled 
typewriter operators, and the supply is 
not sufficient for the demand. There- 
fore there is a call for thoroughly com- 
petent help. How to reach results in 
instruction to gain the ability to cor- 
rectly and rapidly work a typewriting 
machine is the theme before us. 

I have not come to talk with a body 
of experienced teachers about how to 
teach “Now is the time for all good 
men to come to the aid of the party,” 
or “There is a tide in the affairs of 
men which, taken at the flood, leads 
on to fortune and to fame,” but to tell 
you as directly as I can about some of 
the methods of instruction that have 
given satisfaction and produced accu- 
rate, rapid and competent typewriting 
operators that are equipped with the 
necessary qualifications for office, sec- 
retarial or other work. 

How I Teach Typewriting: Let us 
imagine that we have a class of begin- 
ners before us, and that I am to have 
the privilege of instruction. I will 
tell you my methods and leave you 
to judge of their effectiveness. 

My first question to a class is, How 
many play the piano? And when I 
have a show of hands I tell the pupils 
that the process of learning the type- 
writer is like that of obtaining control 
of the musical instrument. I then pro- 
ceed to ask the class to copy the wall 
diagram of the Universal Keyboard, to 


which I point, and explain that every- 


character must be duplicated upon 
their papers, for the results of the 
work are to be submitted to the teach- 
er’s inspection. After all have copied, 
I instruct the scholars to place both 
of their hands upon their diagrams 
and to lift the fingers and tap the re- 
produced keys as I point to the wall 
diagram, repeating the letters slowly 
and distinctly with the class. I thus 
secure the attention of all, and know 
that they are at work using every fin- 
ger and the thumb. I tell the boys 


and girls to hold their hands and fin- 
gers as though about to play upon 
the piano, but not lifting the hand— 
only raising the fingers. ... 

After the pupils have the fingering 
well in hand, the next work is to see 
that each scholar has a practical 
knowledge of the special points of 
every typewriting machine used, as we 
have seven different kinds of machines 
in our department. This knowledge is 
obtained by short talks and demon- 
strations. I have a certain machine 
brought to my desk, generally by some 
boy inclined to be roguish or inatten- 
tive, and then call attention to the 
mechanical construction and especially 
to the feeding of ribbons and revers- 
ing, oiling and cleaning, adjustments 
for spacing, feeding of paper, releas- 
ing of carriage, marginal release, 
touch, etc. Mind you, this is all done 
before the pupils are placed at the 
machines. My pupils become very 
much interested in this work, and 
learn to recite the drills together 
while the teacher has a chance to pass 
around to examine the fingering. 
Everybody works but teacher. He 
walks around alway, seeing that all 
use their fingers, nor on the paper stay. 

I find that the preliminary drill at 
the desks on the copied paper key- 
boards gives the pupil confidence when 
first placed at the machine, and as all 
typewriting teachers will agree that 
the first week at the machines is nat- 
urally a trying period both for the 
teacher and the machine, any good 
method of preparation ought to be 
welcomed. I can assure all interested 
that this finger work will produce well 
drilled scholars, who will progress 
much more rapidly than if placed at 
the machines at the start. 

I vary the work in the typewriter 
room by direct dictation onto the ma- 
chines, and again the dictation is done 
by a pupil while the teacher is endeav- 
oring to form an intimate acquain- 
tance with each scholar’s work, study- 
ing the scholar in the meantime. I 
also require the class to copy the read- 
ing and writing exercises in their 
shorthand textbooks, realizing that va- 
riety is the spice of the classroom as 
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well as of life. After the scholars take 
business letters, the shorthand dicta- 
tion is transcribed each day and the 
shorthand characters written below the 
typewritten work. These letters are 
corrected by the teacher four days of 
the week; the fifth day the teacher 
arranges for some pupil to read the 
original from which dictation was giv- 
en, the rest of the class correcting the 
typewritten work returned, using the 
regular proofreading marks, while the 
teacher takes little journeys among the 
students. (I rarely sit down during 
recitation periods.) The proper marks 
are always put upon the blackboard, 
and all understand that they are to 
mark for incorrect punctuation, capi- 
talization, spelling, paragraphing, ar- 
rangement, etc. Each pupil’s work has 
stamped upon the outside “Examined 
by,” and as the papers are always ex- 
changed, the scholars sign the correct- 
ed work. This work has many advan- 
tages, and I highly commend it. 

I usually correct but one, the poor- 
est one, of the individual’s work, and 
I insist that all pin their typewritten 
matter together with the shorthand 
taken in dictation upon the top 
sheet. I mark all errors distinctly, 
and have several stamps with large, 
clear type, such as “Correct,” “Exam- 
ined by,” “Poor,” “Rewrite,” “Fair,” 
ali of which I use for stamping the 


standing upon all returned work. It - 


goes without saying that all incorrect 
typewriting is done over. . . 

I give the advanced pupils daily 
speed drills at the beginning of the 
typewriting periods, consisting of se- 
lections from business letters, figure 
and tapulating exercises, speed sen- 
tences, etc., the principal time being 
taken upon transcription work from 
dictated work. 

Occasionally I give a short lecture 
talk for the class to report in short- 
hand and then write out on the ma- 
chines, the first best copy being sent 
into the office of the school paper 
for publication. This drill is quite pop- 
ular, and not a few of the class take 
notes for the daily papers and of ac- 
tual lectures and sermons outside of 
school. 

In closing allow me to summarize. 
All typewriter work in any school is 
naturally divided into “Elementary,” 
“Intermediate” and “Advanced” study, 
but the methods of instruction must 
vary as circumstances require. The 


elementary work with us covers the 
time while the scholars are studying 
the shorthand textbook, as our classes 
take both the shorthand and typewrit- 
ing together, one-half a period being 
devoted to shorthand and the rest to 
typewriting; the reading and writing 
exercises in the textbook being used as 
supplementary work to the fingering 
drills and study of the machine. 

The intermediate class commences 
with the typewriter manual, taking 
short business letters as their supple- 
mentary study, writing the shorthand 
dictation under all typewritten work, 
correcting tneir work one day in the 
week, as before described. 

The advanced section take long, dif- 
ficult, phrased and technical letters, 
transcribing same each day, speed and 
repetition drills of new matter, report- 
ing and endurance practice, all work 
being corrected one day in the week, 
as already stated. The endurance prac- 
tice consists in dictating from eight 
to ten letters of moderate length, say, 
seventy to eighty words, and allowing 
a given time in which to transcribe all 
the work. This drill is popular with 
the class, as they desire to write a 
large number of letters. I often get 
twenty to twenty-seven letters in a 
period of thirty minutes. 

I sometimes choose several of the 
students to demonstrate at the ma- 
chine before the lower classes, and oc- 
casionally I take a small class to the 
grammar schools to demonstrate. I be- 
lieve in adopting every sensible method 
to develop the pupil and give him 
confidence. 

I take the advanced class out on 
short trips to the industrial establish- 
ments of our city, or to the local gov- 
ernment building to inspect the vari- 
ous methods of doing public business. 
I try to obtain enthusiastic interest in 
typewriter work by observing the stu- 
dent’s attitude, and from the knowl- 
edge gained seek to give the greatest 
variety consistent with steady growth 
and definite results. 

Every week I come back to the 
school to overlook the repairing and 
cleaning of machines, teaching the 
boys and girls who volunteer to re- 
turn the details of the typewriting 
machines and how to care for them. 
Of course, this work is a continuance 
of the demonstrations in the class. 

I realize, with all teachers of type- 
writing, that the business man of to- 
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day will only accept first-class oper- 
ators who cannot only typewrite, but 
who can spell correctly, arrange a 
business document to the best advan- 
tage, who have speed and an inward 
sense of the fitness of things, and— 
gumption, which is another word for 
common “nse. 


Pin Points in Business 
By Everett McNeil 

I listened lately to a very pointed 
pin talk by the head of a pin manu- 
factory, given before a company of 
business men. As the pin man arose 
to his feet, he pulled a bright new 
pin out of the lapel of his coat, and 
held it up where all could see. 

‘“‘My business is pins,’’ he began, 
his eyes resting contemplatively on 
the polished and pointed bit of metal. 
“T don’t know much about anything 
else; but I do know pins, and so I 
am going to try to prick your busi- 
ness sensibilities with a few pin 
points during a short pin _ talk. 
kather an odd and seemingly insig- 
nificant text, I grant you; but, as 
you will agree, it is pointed and that 
is what is wanted in a short business 
talk like this. Still, I fancy that you 
cannot all see how the point is to be 
applied, and so let us on to the ap- 
plication. 

“A good pin must have at least 
three things: a point of sufficient 
hardness and sharpness to penetrate 
whatever it is intended to pierce, a 
head to push and to keep it from 
going too far, and sufficient stiffness 
and strength of metal to keep it from 
bending too much or breaking too 
easily. 

“Like the pin, every business man 
should have point, the ability to 
focus, to concentrate his energies, 
so as to bring all his powers to bear 
in exactly the right spot at exactly 
the right time; and the point must 
be sufficiently hard to withstand the 
pressure behind and to penetrate the 
obstacle in front. Then the business 
man, like the pin, needs a solid, well 
rounded head. Many men fail be- 
cause their heads are not big enough 
to keep them from going too far, or 
else because their heads are too small 
to push. Again, a pin that bends 
too easily is nearly always crooked, 
so is a business man; and yet, like 
the right kind of pin, the business 
man should never be so stiff that he 
will break before he will bend, but 


he should always bend in such a way 
that he can be easily straightened. 

“Observe the pin, as I hold it up 
to the light. see how smooth and 
polished and bright it is. This is 
to enable it to do its work easily 
and with the least possible friction. 
The business man, like the pin, needs 
polish, smoothness, the ability to do 
his work with the least possible fric- 
tion. Then, too, polish makes the 
pin more attractive; so it does the 
business man, and attractiveness is 
a valuable business asset. 

“A pin needs push back of it to 
do its work; so does the business 
man—the push of an energetic, am- 
bitious brain, head push. 

“A pin, you will notice, has no 
sharp nor angular sides with which 
to irritate and wound needlessly 
while doing its work. This is another 
good pin point for the business man 
to consider. 

“A pin is a very small object and 
of very little value—you can hold 
several hundred of them on the palm 
of your hand, and you can buy some- 
thing like a hundred for a cent—and 
yet each pin is fashioned as perfectly 
and as carefully to do its appointed 
work as if it was worth hundreds of 
dollars instead of a hundredth of a 
cent. The business men needs to 
look after his little business pins 
just as carefully; for if he does not 
do this they will become dull and 
crooked, and their sharp points will 
irritate and puncture, making waste 
holes for the profits to run through, 
and finally bringing down ruin on 
even a great business. There is fail- 
ure in a multitude of little things 
gone wrong. Watch your pins! 

*“‘Now,”’ and the pin man lifted his 
eyes from the shining little pin and 
allowed them to rest on the faces 
of his hearers, “I hope that my pin 
points have proved that a pin has 
many points, instead of one as most 


_ people suppose, and that each point 


has been a pointer, pointing to the 
right point for a business man to 
stick a pin in for future reference,” 
and with a smile at his interested 
auditors, the pin man thrust the pin 
back into the lapel of his coat and sat 
down.—Record-Herald Magazine. 


With good luck one can accomplish 
anything, but good luck is just one of 
the things that cannot be arranged for, 
even by the cleverest people—Frank- 
fort Moore. 
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Stick to Your Text. 
W. S. Pritchett, Holton, Kansas. 


There is one subject 
which I have not yet seen 
touched upon inthe 
Gregg Writer—a subject 
which I consider of vital 
importance to author, 
teacher and student. 
The word vital is used 
here advisedly, for the 

W.S. Pritchett very life of a system de- 

pends upon it. I refer 
to the importance of teaching shorthand 
in strict accordance with the text as 


presented by the author. 

If a teacher thinks he has discov- 
ered a better outline for a word, or 
has evolved in his own mind what he 
considers a convenient and practical 
wordsign, let him take the matter up 
with the author and let it appear in 
the next revision with the author’s 
sanction. In every successful busi- 
ness or enterprise someone must be 
at the head. If this fact is not ob- 
served there soon becomes almost as 
many “‘systems’”’ as there are writers. 

When I began teaching shorthand 
in this institution (Campbell Col- 
lege) ten years ago, my predecessor 
had compiled a little paper-covered 
book of his own. He had dispensed 
with the text and was selling this 
little pamphlet, with about one-third 
of the matter contained in the text, 
at twenty-five cents. In this little 
book he had introduced a large num- 
ber of his individual foibles and 
fancies, especially wordsigns. He 
was particularly strong on word- 
signs. As a consequence I was be- 
ing continually embarrassed by re- 
marks from students whose work I 
criticized, to the effect that “Prof. 
Blank writes it that way,” or ‘Prof. 
Blank uses a wordsign for that.” It 
was impossible for me to read the 
work of many of the students on ac- 
count of this excessive ‘‘doctoring,”’ 
as many of the students, following 
the example of their instructor, had 
taken liberties with the text and had 
introduced “‘improvements” on their 
own responsibility. 

If shorthand is ever to come into 
universal use this practice of every 
writer’s having a system of his own 
will have to cease. 

My advice to all shorthand writers 
is this: If you are “dead certain” 
that you can make a better system 
than the one you are using go 





ahead and develop it, but for the 
sake of justice and for honor’s sake 
don’t invent a few wordsigns, change 
a letter or two in the system and 
then steal the rest of it from the au- 
thor. 

In closing I will simply come back 
to the original proposition—Stick to 
the Text. 


Points for the Business Woman 


There are women who, when things 
go wrong and the boss gives them a 
sharp word, burst into tears and act as 
a they were not being treated fair- 
v 


Business is business—if the employe 
makes mistakes, it is right of the em- 
ployer to correct without regard to sex. 

If you wish to succeed in business 
don’t be hysterical nor fretful nor cross. 
Take corrections properly and try to do 
better. 

With a business woman, a pleasant 
manner will often make up for other de- 
ficiencies. No matter how cross you 
feel, smother it and be agreeable. 
Show sympathy for the trials of your 
customers, but never ventilate your 
own. 

If when you get home in your own 
room you want a good cry, why cty— it 
may do you good. But in the office be 
like a machine with its polished surface 
reflecting every ray of brightness. 

—Clara Preston Wright. 


Mark Twain Says: 


A superstitious subscriber once 
wrote and said he had found a spider 
in his paper. Was this good or bad 
luck? I replied to him in our An- 
swers to Correspondents column as 
follows: 

“Old Subscriber—The finding of a 
spider in your copy of The Enter- 
prise was neither good luck nor bad. 
The spider was merely looking over 
our pages to find out what merchants 
were not advertising, so that it could 
spin its web across his door, and lead 
a free and undisturbed existence for- 
ever after.’’—Editor’s Bulletin. 


One day! Remember whose and how 
short it is. One day with life and heart 
is more than time enough to find a 
world.—Lowell. 











The Quotation Shop 


Conducted by MAIDA GREGG 


August 
Rejoice! ye fields, rejoice! and wave 
with gold, 
When August ’round her precious gifts 
is flinging; 


Lo! the crushed wain is slowly home- 
ward rolled, 
The sunburnt reapers jocund lays are 
singing.—Ruskin, “The Months.” 
oe « * 


The fruit of the tree of life of which 
we must eat very sparingly, is leisure — 
John Burroughs. 

* *+ s 


On the great clock of Time there is 
but one word—Now. 


Don’t take too much interest in the 
affairs of your neighbors. Six per cent 
will do. 

eee 


It’s mighty foolish to get so anxious 
about saving the whole world that you 
haven’t time to do a thing for your own 
ward. 

* *¢ @ 


If you have gracious words to say, 
Oh, give them to our hearts to-day, 
But if your words will cause us sorrow, 
Pray keep them till the last to-morrow. 


It gives me wonder, great as my con- 
tent, 

To see you here before me.—Shakes- 

peare, “Othello.” 


I know that it is outside my business 
to care what people say; I can see that 
it spoils my output if I listen to ’em; 
and yet, confound it all, I can’t help 
purring when I’m rubbed the right way. 
Even when I can see on a man’s fore- 
head that he is lying his way through 
a clump of pretty speeches, those lies 
make me happy and play the mischief 
with my hand.—Kipling, “The Peat 
That Failed.” 





I come not, friends, to steal away your 
hearts; 

I am no orator, as Brutus is—I only 
speak right on.—Shakespeare, 
“Julius Cesar.” 

- a . 


A man must have Italy and Greece in 
his heart and mind, if he would ever see 
them with his eyes —George W. Curtis. 

. s - 


Have you ever observed that we pay 
much more attention to a wise passage 
when it is quoted, than when we read it 
in the original author? 

. . 7. 

When people have resolved to shut 
their eyes, or to look only on one side, 
it is of little consequence how good their 
eyes may be.—Archbishop Whateley. 


There is nothing that more betrays a 
base, ungenerous spirit than the giving 
of secret stabs to a man’s reputation.— 
Addison. 

* ee 

If a passage in “King Lear” brings 
the tears to our eyes, it is as real as the 
touch of a sorrowful hand. If the flow 
of a song of Anacreon’s intoxicates us, 
it is as true to the pulse within us as 
the wine he drank.—Leigh Hunt. 

s . * 


It is not mere words to say that he 
who goes through a rich man’s park, 
and sees things in it which never bless 
the mental eye-sight of the possessor, 
is richer than he.—Leigh Hunt. 

s ¢ 8 


Success lies in never tiring of doing, 
in repeating, and never ceasing to re- 
peat, in toiling, in waiting, in bearing, 
and observing; in watching and experi- 
menting, in falling back on oneself by 
reflection, turning the thought over and 
over, round and about the mind and 
vision, acting again and again upon it— 
this is the law of growth. The secret 
is to do, to do it now; not to look away 
at all—Bishop Spaulding. 

o s 6s 

The oldest trouble in the world comes 

from want of understanding.—Kipling. 
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The Loafing Business 


My Son,’ follow not in the footsteps 
of the loafer, and make no example of 
him who is born tired, for, verily, I say 
unto you, his business is overstocked, 
the seats on the corner are all taken, 
and the whittling places are all occu- 
pied. It is better to saw wood at two 
bits a cord than to whittle at a whit- 
tling match and abuse the Government. 
My Son, whiist thou hast in thy skull 
the sense of a jaybird, break away from 
the cigarette habit, for lo, thy breath 
stinketh like a glue factory, and thy 
mind is less intelligent than a store 
dummy! Yea, thou art a cipher with 
the rim knocked off.—Robert J. Bur- 
dette. 

. * *s 
Bounteous August in the 
power, 
Speaks to earth from Heaven and gilds 
the midnight hour. 
* o 7 


“The man who can distinguish be 
tween flattery and sincere praise has 
made a good start on the way to suc- 
cess.” , 


thunder’s 


“It is a mistake to go around com- 
plaining about your hard luck. One 
of the most serious handicaps a man 
can have is a reputation for being 
unlucky.” 

* * . 

“Declining to waste precious mo- 
ments in nursing hatred for him is 
the sorest defeat you can inflict upon 
your enemy.” 

* 2 : 


The man who goes to the bad be- 
cause of unrequited love would prob- 
ably have gone for some other reason 
if his love had been returned. 

—S. E. Kiser. 
. 7 


We've got to take things the way 
they are: there is no help for it, any- 
way. They ARE the way they are— 
that’s the way they ARE. 

—William Gillette, in “Clarice.” 


“One way to measure your success 
is by the earnestness with which your 
competitors lie about you.” 

* = * 

And even the man who is good for 
nothing is good for something—say 
as a horrible example, for instance. 


Photography and writing comfort the 
absent—Edward Parsons Day. 
* * * 


One of the mysteries of a public 
man’s life is how his friends see 
everything bad and miss everything 
good that is printed about him. 


*- *+ @ 


A man who can calmly accept sneers 
to-day will not be spoiled by congratu- 
lations to-morrow. 


. @ @ 


The man who makes the best of op- 
portunities is apt to get the best of 


obstacles. 
+. o +. 


Women 


“Till we are built like angels, with 
hammer and chisel and pen 

We will work for ourselves and a wo- 
man, forever and ever, Amen!” 


Being a saint is a good deal like 
being a woman, I reckon; it’s a heap 
in being born to it. 

—Ellen Glasgow. 


This world was not constructed for the 
lazy man of dreams; 

The world keeps looking higher than 
the level you’ve attained, 

And thinks you retrograding till ’tis 
certain you have gained. 

No stand-still will it tolerate; slide back 
and you will see 

Your name among the “has beens” as a 
harmless “used to be,” 

The standard you established when you 
did the best you could 

Was but your affidavit that you’d keep 

, on making good.—Strickland W. Gilli- 

an, 





The play is done, the curtain drops, 

Slow falling to the prompter’s bell; 
A moment yet the actor stops, 

And looks around to say farewell. 
It is an irksome word and task, 

And when he’s laugh’d and said his 


say, 
He shows, as he removes the mask, 
A face that’s anything but gay.— 
William Makepeace Thackeray. 
e*¢e 


Good-by, and God be with you.—*The 
Lady of the Quotation Shop.” 
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Selections 


( KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH ) 
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Railroad Letters 


( KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH ) 
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Railroad Letters—Continued 
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A Few ‘“‘Dont’s”’ and “‘Do’s’’ for Every Day 


( KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GlVt N NEXT MONTH ) 
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Hard Work Hurts Nobody 


( KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTE) 
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Stenography: The Lightning of the Press 


OOKING over some old short- 
hand magazines which were 
published over twenty years 
ago, we came across an ac- 
count of a banquet of the then 
newly organized Press club of Chicago, 
a club to which we have had the honor 
of belonging for several years. At the 
banquet to which we refer, Mr. John 
Ritchie responded to the toast, “Stenog- 
raphy: The Lightning of the Press,” 
and the response is so humorous and so 
eloquent—in other words, so John- 
Ritchie-like—-that it is a source of pleas- 
ure to be able to print it for the edifica- 
tion of our readers. 

Any one who has heard John Ritchie 
speak will realize that this address, de- 
lightful as it is in print, must have been 
uproariously funny when delivered in 
that peculiarly interesting manner of 
which John Ritchie is past master. 

In responding to the toast, Mr. 
Ritchie said: 

The thought which has been uppermost 
in my mind since I have been here has 
been that, whenever in general society 
I meet a man resplendent in swallow- 
tail coat and pallid necktie, I shall know 
that I am in the august presence of a 
newspaper man; and whenever, in the 
exigencies of fortune, I am called upon 
to subsist on the tender end of a cold, 
dyspeptic lead pencil, I shall revert 
with feelings of epicurean regret to the 
time when I formed a constituent part 
of this oriental gorgeousness. 

This toast, to which I have been as- 
signed to respond, is one of such liberal 
dimensions, that I may not be able to 
properly cover it in the limited time al- 
lowed. If not, never mind me, but go 
right along with the rest of the pro- 
ceedings, just the same as if I wasn’t 
anywhere around. 

Merely for the sake of argument, I 
will charitably assume that a majority 
of this assemblage can write longhand; 
therefore, it will not be necessary to 
describe that useful art. In regard to 
stenography, a few words of explanation 
will place you in a position to appreciate 
the comparison I am required to make. 
Shorthand consists of a foundation of 
lines and curves, cut off in suitable sec- 
tions, upon which is erected a tower of 
half lengths, double lengths, abbrevia- 
tions, verbal homicides, dots, dashes, 
contractions, subterfuges, mutilations, 
frauds, expedients, hooks, circles, phon- 





ographic agonies, positions, geometri- 
cal sky rockets, and orthographical in- 
sanities, until the untutored mind is lost 
in the immensity of stenographic space. 
With this lucid explanation, you will see 
at once what a beautiful simplicity there 
is in stenography. 

To this list of characters is attached a 
system of nomenclature by means of 
which two stenographers may converse 
in a language utterly incomprehensible 
to the average longhand writer, and 
even to themselves. 

This is theoretical shorthand. In its 
practical aspect it is sometimes far su- 
perior in illegibility to well written 
cuneiform text; in fact, I have in my 
possession, pages of notes which look as 
if some thoughtless person had fired at 
them a cannon loaded with lamp black 
and sassafras roots. I may say that I 
have been advised to chain them to a 
tree to keep them from getting away. 

Shorthand is not difficult of attainment 
if you begin it in youth and grow up 
with it, as you do with your father’s 
neighbor's melon patch, though a pupil 
of mine once suggested that a better 
way is to divide the labor into two gen- 
erations, having one learn the rudiments 
and their children put on the finishing 
touches. 

I suppose I ought to say something 
now about the relative speed of the two 
systems. Comparatively few people can 
write in longhand more than forty words 
a minute, and it takes some lively pen 
and ink gymnastics to do even that. 
Shorthand is sometimes written at the 
rate of two hundred and fifty and even 
three hundred words a minute. Extreme 
modesty restrains me from mentioning 
names. You will see by this, that match- 
ing one against the other would be about 
equivalent to backing a mud _ turtle 
against a runaway comet. 

Of course, the longhand writer, if 
taking a sermon, might call the preach- 
er’s attention to the fact that his gait 
was too fast, by rapping him with a 
prayer book, but I know that you 
wouldn’t like to get up in meeting and 
sling a devotional document at the 
clergyman every time he began to get 
away from you, because it might pos- 
sibly make the congregation uneasy; 
and then, too, the stock of prayer books 
within reach might run out before the 
close of the sermon. 

As a matter of fact, there is no com- 
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parison as to speed between longhand 
and stenography, or if there is, it is 
about that between nothing and some- 
thing. What the longhand writer loses 
is eternally lost, unless he has a memory 
like a phonograph, or can exchange what 
he failed to get for something drawn 
from the wells of a brilliant imagination. 
That, however, would be akin to lying, 
and it is a well-authenticated fact that 
reporters never lie. This statement has 
been disputed, but never by any man 
with a reputation equal to that of all his 
neighbors in the vicinity in which he 
resided. I have heard it stated, though 
on what authority I cannot say, that 
there are now whole brigades of re- 
porters lugging leather medals around 
the new Jerusalem, for their heroic ad- 
herence to truth on earth. 

There are times, however, when even 
the most expert stenographer wants 
more time. Not long ago, I saw a re- 
porter taking a lecture on the Abenaki 
tribe of Indians, in which occurred the 
name of the powerful sachem Cobbegog- 
magoochpsmuggin. Just imagine that 
thing fired off at an unsuspecting Amer- 
ican citizen! And conceive, if you can, 
the mental wreck left behind when that 
orthographical cyclone rumbled by. 

The practice of stenography is the 
sawing wood of the intellect. It is the 
cultivation of detail, so that exact words 
are remembered in their consecutive 
order, but very often at the sacrifice of 
ability to grasp the thought contained in 
those words. There is a dangerous 
temptation in this direction, because of 
the difficulty of runing simultaneously 
two trains of thought; and if the sten- 
ographer fails to fight down this ten- 
dency, he loses his individuality as a 
thinking, reflecting human being, and 
degenerates into a bald headed, short- 
hand factory, ready to step into his in- 
tellectual grave. 

Common sense and general informa- 
tion have about as much to do with ac- 
curacy in stenography as in longhand. 
In rapid writing, characters representing 
entirely different words will often look 
very much alike, and the reporter de- 
tects his notes in little pieces of skull- 
duggery that lead him into frightful 
mistakes. I have known stenographers, 
under whose heroic treatment the “Ser- 
mon on the Mount” would read like a 
chapter from “Rattlesnake Dick, the 
Ring Tailed Screamer of the Rocky 
Mountains.” 

I confess that I myself once reported 


an eulogistic address, in which were the 
words 


“His brow was inwreathed with 
celestial wisdom.” 


And when I came to convert it into 
longhand, the notes looked up into my 
face with impudent rectitude and made 
the speaker say: 


“His bread was enriched with 
stump tail hard pan.” 


. That was simply a case of similarity 
of outline. 

I suppose the best evidence of the su- 
premacy of shorthand might be found 
in a little incident, which occurred a 
good many years ago, when I was young 
and enthusiastic in regard to stenogra- 
phy. At that time I was in the habit of 
attending revival meetings, which were 
almost always led by a good old deacon 
named Epaphroditus Gibbs. The old 
gentleman invariably closed the services 
with a prayer, which I would write with 
my finger on the palm of my hand. 
With a good deal of judgment, Uncle 
Paph had boiled down his supplication 
so that it covered all the material points 
in the fewest possible words, and from 
numerous dashes at it, I had become so 
well acquainted with its contents, that 
when he started in at one end, I knew 
precisely where he would come out at 
the other. 

It was along in the fall, and nearly 
every night I was due about 9 o'clock 
with the rest of the boys in some neigh- 
bor’s orchard or grape arbor. You know 
it is more pleasant to pick some other 
man’s fruit by moonlight, because you 
don’t have so much trouble in making 
a selection as you would have in day- 
light. 

So when Deacon Gibbs settled down 
for the wind up, I could run up my end 
of the meeting with my finger, and 
come down the home stretch on an easy 
canter about seventy-five words ahead 
of him, and when he got around to 

“amen,” I was out on the door step 
with my cap on, waiting for him to come 
under the wire, 

This cannot be done by any longhand 
writer on the surface of the globe. 





God gives every bird its food, but 
He does not throw it into the nest. 
He does not unearth the good that the 
earth contains, but He puts it in our 
way and gives us the means of getting 
it ourselves. —/J. G. Holland. 
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Little Things that Helped Me to Win My Success 


Y FIRST position was that of 
stenographer at six dollars 
a week in a large drug con- 
cern. It was not easy work, 
for my only capital was a 
large amount of native energy, a lot 
of patient endurance and a deter- 
mination to learn. My knowledge of 
stenography was just sufficient to en- 
able me to take dictation with out- 
ward composure and inward quak- 
ing, and then to spend my noon hour 
in a wild effort to remember the 
cabalistic signs, some of which ap- 
peared to me as unintelligible as 
Greek. A few weeks of practice, 
however, overcame this difficuty, for 
the vocabulary of the average busi- 
ness man is quite limited. Once 
familiar with the general terms of 
the business the path grew easier. 
In a year I was a fairly good stenog- 
rapher at nine dollars a week. 

It was here that my real problem 
began. Relieved of the anxiety re- 
garding the correct transcription cf 
my notes, I began to think seriously 
how I might make myself more valu- 
able to my employers, and, of course, 
benefit myself thereby. Every morn- 
ing I determined I would accomplish 
a step upward: every night I looked 
back upon a day full of baffling de- 
tentions, of confused and nervous mo- 
ments when the work piled up be- 
yond my capacity to cope withit. Al- 
ways in some intangible way I seemed 
to be losing time, and finally I began 
to analyze my work in order to find 
out exactly what was the cause cf 
this failure and what remedy could 
be applied. 

First, I studied my typewriting. I 
found I was in such nervous haste 
to accomplish the allotted task that 
[ had contracted the habit of writing 
faster than I was able to do with ac- 
curacy, and consequently much of my 
work had to be done twice or three 
times over. I began to write de- 
liberately with the determination to 
make noerrors. At first this lessened 
my speed perceptibly, but I persisted, 
and in a week or two I found that 
not only my speed but also my con- 
fidence in myself were increasing day 
by day. I have never relaxed this 
watchfulness, and the time came 
when I could write a long letter with 
the knowledge that it could be re- 
moved from the machine and handed 
direct to the dictator with the 





serenity born of assurance that the 
letter looked clean, neat and flaw- 
less. 

The elimination of poor typewrit- 
ing, mistakes, erasures, etc., cleared 
my day wonderfully. Of course it 
took time to attain proficiency. 
Probably not until the end of the 
second year did I feel that I had 
things well under control; but each 
day I had the pleasant sense of gain- 
ing something of permanent value, 
and work itself turned upon me many 
a smiling glance. 

Gradually this orderly habit of 
mind began to evince itself outward- 
ly. I realized that time was lost and 
work rendered onerous by a frequent 
hunt for one’s materials, so I evolved 
a plan for systematizing my sur- 
roundings. Having once decided up- 
on the best and most convenient po- 
sition for each article upon my small 
desk I trained myself to the habit of 
keeping them in those places until 
it became mechanical and involun- 
tary to place them there after using. 
The first five minutes of each day is 
given to dusting and oiling the ma- 
chine so that it may respond freely 
and rapidly. Three sharpened pen- 
cils are within easy reach beside an 
open notebook, and if the book is 
nearly filled a second blank one lies 
directly underneath ready for instant 
use. Different sizes of letter-heads, 
envelopes, second sheets, carbon, or- 
der blanks, etc., have their own place, 
and almost in the dark I can sit at 
my desk and go through the work. 
Two d>uble-decked wire baskets on 
the de:k receive the finished work, 
which is always laid face downward 
in the basket not only to keep it 
freer from dust but also to prevent 
any passerby from gleaning possible 
information from the correspondence, 
for when you occupy a position of 
trust all knowledge of events must 
stop short at your desk. 

I seek to cultivate memory, yet a 
memorandum-file is looked over each 
morning to make assurance doubly 
sure that nothing is overlooked. 
When inclosures are called for they 
are. made immediately after writing 
the letter; where a catalogue is called 
for it is rolled and addressed im- 
mediately. In this way my mind is 
left free with the delightful sense 
that nothing is lying back that in- 
sists upon being remembered. 
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I need not say that in my inter- 
course with others in the office I have 
learned that tact and courtesy are 
all-essential, yet I am a firm believer 
in holding no unnecessary conversa- 
tion during working hours, and I 
am convinced that one’s best work 
is done only when the mind is con- 
centrated upon that to the exclusion 
of all else. Eliminate your personal 
self, endeavor to become to your em- 
ployer @ thoughtful machine, and 
the meed of respect and confidence 
that will be yours will amply com- 
pensate. 

Now it is true that I have climbed. 
Although my salary of one thousand 
dollars a year is something I am very 
glad to receive, yet in the quiet of 
my inner spirit the things I prize 
most are the composure of mind and 
lightness of heart that are my por- 
tion during all my long day, the 
sense that I am valuable in my 
duties, and the business respect that 
I have won. I look back and see 
that this condition has truly come to 
me simply through the persistent 
cultivation of these very little things. 
They have developed in me swiftness, 
the conservation of energy, the per- 
fectness that comes from long prac- 
tice in the right direction. 

You may possibly think that the 
cultivation of this positive order and 
system in the day’s work would tend 
to rigidity of mental outlook, but it 
is not so; it leads into a wide horizon 
of unimagined delight. And if you 
are afraid that through the practice 
of it you may become ‘“‘old-maidish,” 
let me tell you that, although I con- 
tinue to hold my position, I have 
been a happy wife for four years! — 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Habits Show Breeding, Either 
Good or Bad 


Small habits and mannerisms betoken 
good or bad breeding. 

It is hard to cure oneself of everyday 
mannerisms, but it can be done if you 
keep at it perseveringly. 

Take, for instance, the habit of yawn- 
ing in public without making any at- 
tempt to conceal your widely opened 
mouth. No man or woman who had 
any claim to good breeding would think 
of doing such a thing. Not only is it 
extremely unbecoming to stretch your 
mouth from ear to ear, but it is not a 
pleasant sight for other people. 


Of course, you can’t keep from yawn- 
ing, but you can place your hand over 
your mouth when you do yawn. 

Another rude and exceedingly aggra- 
vating habit is that of interrupting con- 
versation, taking the words out of 
people’s mouths and carrying on the 
story yourself. Wait until the other 
person is finished, and then have your 
Say. 

To walk out of a restaurant with a 
toothpick in your mouth or to use a 
toothpick at all is the very acme of ill- 
breeding. Incidentally toothpicks are 
very bad for the teeth; they pierce the 
gums and create no end of trouble in 
the mouth. 

Don’t talk at the top of your voice 
about your own private concerns when 
in public; the public is not interested 
and prefers to read its newspapers in 
peace. 

There is another very annoying habit 
that is common to a great many people. 
It is the habit of asking questions and 
not listening to the answers, which ne- 
cessitates asking the same question three 
or four times. 

It is habit that makes a man push past 
a woman getting on or off a car. He 
does not save ten seconds by his rude- 
ness, but he is so in the habit of pushing 
his way along that he does it mechan- 
ically. 

It's no use saying that you can’t cure 
a habit like any of the small ones men- 
tioned. You can if you exercise your 
will power. It won’t take long; just 
keep it continually on your mind, and 
never give way to it. 

_ After a while you will forget all about 
it. 

Dozens of babies cure themselves of 
sucking their thumbs. Surely you can 
do what a baby can do. 

You probably have your own pet 
habit—most of us have. Get to work 
and fight it. 

Remember that if you don’t conquer 
it, it will conquer you. The little habits 
are just as important as the big ones, 
and some of them far more irritating. 

Don’t wait; begin right away. A bad 
habit is like a snowball-—it grows daily. 
Beatrice Fairfax. 





I would rather appreciate the things 
I do not have than to have things I 
do not appreciate. 
—Hubdbard. 
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The Disciplinary Value of the Study of Shorthand 
By Francis H. Meader, in “‘The University Melange,’’ Laramie, Wyo. 


N this age of commercialism, 
everything worthy of a place in 
the world’s history must give 
its own reason for being. A 
book written centuries ago, 
which is still consulted, respected, and 
revered, has per se that which has nec- 
essitated its retention in the world’s 
category. Hence that which has ex- 
isted for ages carries with it some title 
to consideration, and must have value 
in order to have escaped Time’s waste- 
basket. 


Prof. Frederick Preisighe of the Uni- 
versity of Strassburg has arrived at the 
conclusion, from manuscripts dated as 
early as 27 A. D., that stenography was 
known to the Greeks in Egypt. At that 
time it seemed to be used much more 
extensively in some lines than at pres- 
ent, probably due to the fact that there 
were fewer systems in use. Corres- 
pondence was carried on in shorthand 
in those early times as the various man- 
uscripts reveal. If this branch of learn- 
ing has existed for so many years, and 
still exists, it must have some intrin- 
sic value, as well as being a commercial 
commodity. We are often prone in this 
age of commercialism to reduce every- 
thing sooner or later to the basis of 
money or breadwinning value, and that 
which will not stand this test must be 
submerged, for this is a practical age. 

Young people in quest of a quick 
means of livelihood rush into the busi- 
ness colleges throughout the land, delv- 
ing into the mysteries of shorthand or 
bookkeeping, in order to be able to gain 
a place in the great line of breadwin- 
ners. True it is, they must have bread, 
and it is certainly creditable to be able 
to earn it. Having spoken thus from 
the money standpoint, is there not 
something to be said of the study of 
stenography from a purely educational 
standpoint? A great many people in 
the higher circles of education have 
seemed to think that anyone was cap- 
able of learning stenography; that it re- 
quired no special training of any kind 
other than the ability to read and write 
a little. While many still hold to this 
opinion, yet the more careful thinkers 
have come to the conclusion that it is 
utterly impossible for everyone who 
studies shorthand to become a stenog- 
rapher. 





Before one can be a successful stenog- 
rapher, he must have a good, thorough 
training in the common branches of 
learning as they are taught in the pub- 
lic schools. To this should be added 
a thorough high school training, for the 
more one knows, the better stenograph- 
er he will make. Special stress should 
be laid on thoroughness in English and 
spelling—two of the most essential ac- 
quirements of the successful shorthand 
writer. 


The student who takes up the study 
of stenography should be equipped with 
a good memory and good reasoning 
powers, in order to apply the principles 
his memory has stowed away from day 
to day. Many students are able to 
commit to memory verbatim, if re- 
quired, the rules governing the system 
studied, who are utterly unable to make 
application of those rules in writing; 
and if able to make some application of 
them, they are usually so inaccurate 
that when taking new matter they are 
as a ship without its rudder, driven 
hither and thither by every wind. 

The student who is spasmodic and 
uncertain in his thinking, has poor 
judgment and perhaps a poorer mem- 
ory, is often greatly benefited by a 
think connectedly, accurately, and all the 
course in this branch, for in it he must 
time. 1 have seen students who were 
just as described above in their habits 
of thought, greatly helped by this study. 
If it will help a poor student, it certain- 
ly will benefit a good one. 


Not so much mental effort is required 
in learning the principles or rules gov- 
erning the system studied as is re- 
quired when dictation is reached. There 
the race is to the swiftest, most careful, 
and most accurate. When a stenog- 
rapher is taking rapid dictation, there 
are several activities of the mind in 
which he must be engaged. He must 
first hear distinctly if he would write ac- 
curately. He must think the thought as 
it is read, transcribe every word of it 
into shorthand, carefully selecting his 
phrases and strenuously avoiding those 
that are cumbersome and those that re- 
quire too much time to make, as well as 
those that are more or less illegible, and 
direct the hand to write out those out- 
lines. If he encounters a new word in 
his shorthand vocabulary, he must think 
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with almost lightning-like rapidity for 
the form to represent it, for he well 
knows that he will be unable to read it 
back unless the form approximates the 
correct outline. Too, he well knows 
that if his mind _ strays from the 
thoughts of the speaker or reader he 
will greatly rue it when making trans- 
cription, for in all probability a word or 
more will be omitted unconsciously here 
and there all the way through, and these 
words omitted are as likely to be key 
words as unimportant ones. Shorthand 
requires perhaps more severe concentra- 
tion of the mind than almost any other 
branch of study. 


The New Stenographer Never 
Missed a Word 

Boston, Dec. 16.—He had only en- 
gaged her that morning, and after get- 
ting through an accumulated pile of 
neglected correspondence he had left 
her to her machine. When he returned 
after lunch the girl was eating choco- 
late creams, and half the letters were 
still to be done. He picked up one and 
read to himself: 


“Boston, Jan.uary 201(0 1903 1904. 
“Mr. John Jones. 

“Dear Mr. Sir: 

“I have your fiver of recent dates 
and in Reply begs to state that the 
goods are you getting this all right 
Miss Keepounder? will be forwarded 
to You within the next 10 ten days. We 
appreciate greatly the compli do I talk 
too fast for you? All right we will 
go on. Let’s see. Where was Il. We 
appreciate the compliments you pay 
our goods and shall always endeavor 
to merit same. Regarding jgnm ofy 
the new gods the new goods you ask 
us to get out, will say that we will 
take the matter up. Boy, tell the su- 
perintendent to step this way take the 
matter up next month and do our ut- 
most to please you. Mr. Bossem, see 
if you can find that stuff we threw 
into the dead stock in 1902 and fix it 
up to fill this order from Jones and 
Leeds. That will be all of this letter, 
Miss Keepounder. Sign it yours truly 
and get it out first.” 


He took up the next letter and read 
quickly: 


“Bosto, Jan. 20, 190mng4. 
“Seidum Paysum, Leicester: 

“Dear Sir—I beg to call your atten- 
tion to the enclose account which is 
long overdue and must be paid imedi- 
tely or else it will be giv en in to the 
hands of our solicitors for collecting. 
You will shave yourself trouble by 
committing a receipt of this. There, 
thats the way to throw a scare into 
these slow pay guys. Get this one out 
today sure so we can send a shiver 
into the man in Leicester by the next 
mail. OI aint hardhearted, Miss Kee- 
pounder, but business is business. If 


these fellows don’t pay up where would 
we get the money to pay our stenogs, 
eh? <Aign it yours expectfully and 
hurry it along please.” 


When he read the second letter he 
said things that seemed to ease his 
mind, and he pushed the other letters 
aside, murmuring: 

“T think this will be about all yours 
truly can stand to-day.” 

And it was with a bit to spare. 


$1,000 FOR FIREMEN'S FUND 





Fire Commissioner Lantry _re- 
ceived $1,000 yesterday to be added 
to the Firemen’s Relief Fund, which 
is used principally to help the 
widows and orphans of firemen who 
are killed while in the discharge of 
their duties. The money yesterday 
came from the Remington Type- 
writer Company, in whose premises 
at Broadway and Leonard street 
there was a bad fire a few days ago. 

In the letter from the company 
Vice President McClain said that he 
never before had realized on what 
ground New York firemen had be- 
come so famous. 

“We congratulate the administra- 
tion and our fellow citizens on the 
protection afforded by the alert, fear- 
less and intelligent organization, a 
body of men that has become fa- 
mous for heroic work,” he wrote. 

Commissioner Lantry sent a reply 
thanking the company. Such praise, 
he said, would urge the men to 
greater efficiency.—_New York Sun. 


Stenographers, Take Notice 


Lawley (expert shorthand reporter) 
—I say, James, the boy from the news- 
paper office has called for the report of 
that lecture. Is it finished? 

James (a novice)—All but a short 
sentence in the middle of it, and | 
can’t for the life of me make out from 
my notes what it is. 

Lawley—Oh, just put in “great ap 
plause” and let it go. 

James acts on the suggestion, and 
the lecture is sent for publication with 
the doctored part reading: “Friends, 
I will detain you but a few moments 
longer. (Great applause.)” 


Responsibility walks hand in hand 
with capacity and power. 
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Guide to Success—Twenty 
Good Rules 


By John Trainer 


1. Be critical with your work that others 
may judge it less harshly. 

2. If a man misjudge you, forgive 
him. To err is human; to forgive, di- 
vine. 

3. You may have to pay the price 
for standing by right principles, but 
your work will show the result. 

4. Do not have one set of morals in 
vour home and another in business. 
Right is right and wrong is wrong. 

5. The real worker loves his work 
and to it will sacrifice any pleasure. 

6. There may be plenty of clouds in 
your workaday life. Remember that the 
most beautiful sunsets come often after 
cloudy days. 

7. Hesitate about giving explana- 
tions unless you are asked for them. 
Apologies often are mistaken for con- 
fessions of wrong. 

8. Do more than you are paid for. 
Remember it takes some people a long 
time to pay their bills. 

9. Allow people to criticise your 
work all they like, but resent any unfair 
attack on your character. 

10. Know more than your work de- 
mands. Extra change is a convenient 
thing. 

11. When you get discouraged try 
and begin anew. 

12. There are those who achieve 
much when they are young; more earn 
their rewards with yours. 

13. Don’t be a coward. The sun 
hates to shine on those who are afraid 
of their own shadows. 

14. Recall some of the things your 
mother taught you when young—they 
are worth remembering. 

15. You can beat a dray horse, but 
a race-horse needs sympathy and en- 
couragement. 

16. Today and today make the mor- 
rows. 

17. Never lie. Honest work is 
built on true principles. 

18. If your work is not appreciated 
you have not failed. Experience counts 
for something. 

19. Make the interest of your house 
your own. 

20. If your health is gone, regain it 
first; you can do little without it. 








Key to Last Month’s Plates 


He Can Who Thinks He Can 


What would you think of a young 
man, ambitious to become a lawyer. 
who should surround himself with - 
medical atmosphere and spend his time 
reading medical books? o you think 
he would ever become a great lawyer 
by following such a course? No, he 
must put himself into a law atmos- 
phere, where he can absorb it and be 
steeped in it until he is attuned to the 
legal note. He must be grafted into 
the legal tree so that he can feel its 
sap circulating through him. 

How long would it take a young man 
to become successful who puts himself 
into an atmosphere of failure and re- 
mains in it until he is soaked to sat- 
uration with the idea? How long 
would it take a man who depreciates 
himself, talks of failure, thinks of 
failure, walks like a failure, and dresses 
like a failure—who is always com- 
plaining of the insurmountable diffi- 
culties in his way, and whose every 
step is on the road to failure—how 
long would it take him to arrive at the 
success goal? Would anyone believe in 
him or expect him to win? 

The majority of failures began to 
deteriorate by doubting or depreciating 
themselves, or by losing confidence in 
their own ability. The moment you 
harbor doubt and begin to lose faith in 
yourself, you capitulate to the enemy. 
Every time you acknowledge weak- 
ness, inefficiency, or lack of ability, 
you weaken your self-confidence, and 
that is to undermine the very founda- 
iion of all achievement. 

Boldly face your goal with a stout 
heart and a determined endeavor, and 
you will find that things will change 
for you; but you must see a new world 
before you can live in it. It is to what 
you see, to what you believe, to what 
you struggle incessantly to attain, that 
you will approximate.—Success. 





Legal Letter 


Mr. W. J. Lenders, 
Danville, Oregon. 
Dear Sir: 

I reached Binghampton this morning, 
having left Vancouver by boat last 
night, and find your favor of the 30th 
awaiting me. 

I find that Mr. Vinner has two pur- 
poses in view, one to advise me that 
the franchise and registration taxes, 
amounting to $125.00, for the year 1906 
on the ashington Land Company, 
have not been paid and that we are 
liable to severe penalties if default 
continues. The other matter was to 
secure some information of a purely 
routine nature concerning the com- 
pany. This latter might have been at- 
tended to by mail, but the other was 
the important thing. If the money is 
paid soon there will be no trouble. 

I enclose a copy of the general bill 
for the incorporation of towns. You 
will see that this bill accomplishes our 
purpose. saw Venerable, attorney 
for the town council, this morning, 
and they were desirous of putting 
through a special bill, with the par- 
ticular purpose of having the right to 
retain the road tax. I doubt very 
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much whether this feature would be 
constitutional. At the same time, we 
do not wish, now, to antagonize the 
town council. There has been too 
much antagonism between us and the 
town people already; and we can ac- 
complish a great deal more by using 
sugar than vinegar. So I think it bet- 
ter, instead of antagonizing, to influ- 
ence them as far as we can and go on 
with them. Let me have your views 
on questions already propounded as 
soon as you can. Unless you differ 
from me I shall pursue this policy, get- 
ting as much as we can by diplomacy 
and going with them as to the rest. 

Under the constitution no law will go 
into effect until ninety days after the 
adjournment of the legislature’ that 
enacts it unless it is incorporated in 
the body of the bill that it is an emer- 
gency measure and passed by four- 
fifths of the members voting in each 
house. 

The general bill, as you see, is not so 
described nor is the special bill, as yet. 
In consequence, neither would go into 
effect until early June unless this 
amendment is made. I do not know 
whether the other people have thought 
about this or not, or, if they have not, 
whether I should suggest it to them. I 
desire your views on this point. 

If the bills, or either of them, should 
be passed without this clause we 
should have a good opportunity to put 
in our water, sewerage and light plant 
before the town incorporation should 
go into effect. On the other hand, the 
town could do nothing until the time 
indicated, in the matters which we 
wish it to do. Again, it is possible 
that in the event of opposition the 
emergency clause in either bill would 
defeat it, because it is necessary to get 
four-fifths yea and nay votes. 

I believe that upon investigation you 
will see the matter in the same light 
that I see it. I shall await your ac- 
tion in regard to the matter, and in the 
meantime believe me 
Very truly yours, 


Extract from the Congressional Record 


Mr. Speaker: Under existing law in 
Alaska every railroad is required to 
pay $100.00 per mile license for each 
year during the time it is being built. 
A bill was before the last Congress to 
provide that this little road now under 
construction should be exempted from 
the tax for five years, within which it 
was expected the road could be con- 
structed. They required it, however, to 
build ten miles of road each year in 
order to get the benefit of that exemp- 
tion of tax. During the summer they 
undertook to construct that ten miles. 
They contracted for thirteen miles in- 
stead of ten, and if they had carried 
out their plans they would have had 
twenty-three miles of road instead of 
twenty. But a few days after begin- 
ning their work a great flood—the 
greatest flood in that section of the 
country for years—washed out a mile 
and a half of the road already con- 
structed, and also washed out a por- 
tion of the two principal bridges 
which they had along the road already 
constructed. By the time the flood 
was over and they got the repairs made 
on that part which had already been 
built it was impossible for them to 
construct the thirteen miles of road. 


Another remarkable thing occurred. 
That country froze up in September in- 
stead of October, and after the freez- 


ing it was impossible for them to con- 
struct any part of the road. So up to 
the present time they have eighteen 


and three-fifths miles of road instead 
of twenty miles of road. 

The sole purpose of this bill is to 
permit an exception to apply to them, 
notwithstanding they have not built 
the ten miles of road this year. 


Not Exercise But Recreation 


That physical fatigue is not neces- 
sarily a cure for mental fatigue is the 
conclusion which is gradually being 
reached by a good many people who 
used to hold the affirmative of the 
proposition. So learned and weighty a 
body as the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science is now dis- 
posed to admit that a man is not likely 
to recuperate his brain by overwork- 
ing his muscles. This looks like en- 
lightenment. 

In England, and to a smaller extent 
in this country, the doctrine has been 
preached and pretty generally accepted 
that a man who is fagged out men- 
tally ought to fag himself out phys- 
ically as a means of recuperation. The 
proposition has not been put in that 
corm. but that has been the purport 
of it. 





Are you mentally played out? Go 
and tire yourself out physically by 
rowing a boat or riding a bicycle or 
playing tennis or even sawing wood. 
This has been the formula. There isa 
homeopathic flavor te it. Yet Hahne- 
mann never intended the theory of 
similia similibus curantur to apply to 
such a matter. It is doubtful whether 
the physical culturists themselves did 
either. 

In truth the gospel of exercise for 
the sake of exercise is the result of a 
misapprehension by those who preach 
it. So | as exercise is recreation it 
is a remedy for mental fatigue. The 
moment that it becomes work that 
moment it aggravates instead of re- 
lieving the strain upon the brain. 

Exercise enthusiasts saw that in cer- 
tain cases athletic sports benefited 
weary brain workers, and they jumped 
at the conclusion that it was the 
physical activity that caused the good 
results. In truth it was not the ex- 
ercise (except in a small degree), but 
the sense of recreation, the entire 
change of occupation, that did the 
work. It was taking the mind from 
one task and putting it at another and 
easier one that gave relief. 

And that is the secret of all true 
recreation. A man may divert himself 
by diverting his thoughts into new 
channels. Tiring the muscles does not 
rest the brain. 

The British association manifests 
wisdom in repudiating the exercise 
fetich. Exercise in moderation and in 
its proper place is a good thing. But 
exhaustion never cured exhaustion. 


Life 


Born of love and hope, of ecstacy and 
pain, of agony and fear, of tears and 
joy, dowered with the wealth of two 
united hearts, held in happy arms, with 
lips upon life’s drifted front, blue 
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veined and fair, where perfect peace 
finds perfect form—rocked by willing 
feet and wooed to many shores of 
sleep by siren mother singing soft and 
low—looking with wonder’s wide and 
startled eyes at common things of life 
and day—taught by want and wish and 
contact with the things that touch the 
dimpled flesh of babes—lured by light 
and flame and charmed by color’s won- 
drous robes—learning the use of hands 
and feet, and by the love of mimicry 
beguiled to utter speech, releasing 
poisoned thoughts from crabbed and 
curious marks on soiled and tattered 
leaves — puzzling the brain with 
crooked numbers and their changing, 
tangled worth—and so through years 
of alternating day and night, until the 
captive grows familiar with the chains 
and walls and limitations of a life. 


And time runs on in sun and shade, 
until the one of all the world is wooed 
and won, and all the lore of love is 
taught and learned again. Again a 
home is built with the fair chamber 
wherein faint dreams, like cool and 
shadowy vales, divide the billowed 
hours of love. Again the miracle of 
birth, the pain and joy, the kiss of 
welcome and the cradle song drowning 
the drowsy prattle of a babe. 


And then the sense of obligation and 
of wrong—pity for those who toil and 
weep—tears for the imprisoned and 
despised—love for the generous dead, 
and in the heart the rapture of a high 
resolve. 


And then ambition with its lust of 
pelf and place of power, longing to put 
upon its breast distinction’s worthless 
badge. Then keener thoughts of men 
and eyes that see behind the smiling 
mask of craft—flattered no more by 
the obsequious cringe of gain and of 
greed—knowing the uselessness of 
hoarded gold—of honor bought from 
those who charge the usury of self- 
respect—of power that only bends a 
coward’s knee and forces from the lips 
of fear the lies of praise. Knowing at 
last the unstudied gesture of esteem, 
the reverent eyes made rich with hon- 
est thought and holding high above 
all other things—high as hope’s great 
throbbing star above the darkness of 
the dead—the love of wife and child 
and friend. 


Then locks of gray, and growing love 
of other days and half-remembered 
things—holding the withered hands of 
those who first held his, while over 
dim and loving eyes death softly 
presses down the lids of rest. And so, 
locking in marriage vows his children’s 
hands and crossing others on the 
breasts of peace. with daughter’s babes 
upon his knees, the white hair mingling 
with the gold, he journeys on from day 
to day to that horizon where the dusk 
is waiting for the night. At last— 
sitting by the holy hearth at home as 
evening’s embers change from red to 
gray, he falls asleep within the arms 
of her he worshiped and adored, feel- 
ing upon his pallid lips love’s last and 
holiest kiss.—Robert G. Ingersoll. 


Watched His Chance 


A man past middle age descended 
from an incoming train in a narrow 
passage leading to a large depot. He 
had occupied a rear car, and over one 
hundred people were in front of him 


when he reached the passage. Only two 
peseens could walk abreast, and the 

igh railing on one side and the train 
on the other made it necessary to keep 
to the narrow exit. 

The man had important engagements 
awaiting him. He was well bred, a 
gentleman, and considered the little 
courtesies of life. 

Yet without violating one of these 
he reached the capes and the trolley 
car first of all the hundred people. He 
watched his chances and availed him- 
self of them. 

A gentleman in the line at the left 
dropped a parcel and stooped to re- 
cover it. He slipped in front of her 
without delaying anyone in either line 
of march. 

A man on the right paused to shift 
his baggage from the right hand to the 
left, and this made another opening. 
Still another stopped the whole pro- 
cession to question a _ train official 
leaning from a car window, but in- 
stead of stopping with the procession 
our traveler pushed ahead and found a 
clear space, which soon enabled him to 
reach the trolley car two or three mo- 
ments in advance of the first man who 
had descended from the train. He had 
moved rapidly, quietly, decently. and 
without once inconveniencing a fellow 
traveler. 

No doubt scores of passengers from 
the rear cars explained their tardy ar- 
rival at home and at places of business 
as due to the procession in front of 


them. 
The Rear Car 


This same man had begun life in ths 
rear car. He had been a poor child on 
a western prairie, without influence and 
— meagre opportunities for educa- 

on. 

Yet, by this inborn trait, this de- 
termination to watch his opportunities 
and push ahead, he obtained an educa- 
tion and a desirable position in life be- 
fore middle age—obtained it through 
his own efforts. 

Many of his old comrades are living 
in the same meagre environment of 
early youth, believing they were hin- 
dered by fate from attaining success. 

They regard the good fortune of 
their old acquaintance as luck. 

“He was born to be lucky,” they will 
tell you. “Things naturally went his 
way. 

But they went his way merely be- 
cause he watched his chance and 
slipped ahead when the opening came. 

Those chances come to every one of 
us along the highway-of life. If we 
are not on the lookout the line closes 
up before we see the open space. 


Success from Within 


Every day I live I perceive more and 
more clearly how the real success of 
life comes from within and not from 
without. 

An intense, unswerving, fixed pur- 
pose dominates all conditions. The 
mind which concentrates itself upon 
the one idea, I Must Do This Thing, 
does it eventually, no matter what ob- 
stacles intervene. 

The mind which says, “The proces- 
sion is so long ahead of me, it is use- 
less for me to try to hurry; I must jog 
along’—that is the mind which never 
gets beyond the jogging pace. The 
procession is always ahead. 
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A score of times it separates, opens. 
clears, but the man who says, “It is 
no use,” is not watching and does not 
see his opportunities. 

And he dies at the rear of the col- 
umn, believing “he has had no chance.” 

We all have it. Few of us see it. 
Fewer still seize it.—From Copy. 





“Good possibilities are better than 
peor facts.” 


Most of us spend our lives dreaming 
of what we will do when we wake up. 
—John A. Howland. 


Keep Fighting On 


All honor to him who shall win the 
prize, 
The world has cried for a thousand 
years; 
But to him who tries and who fails and 
dies 
I give great honor and glory and 
tears. 
Give glory and honor and pitiful tears 
To all who fail in their deeds sublime; 
Their ghosts are many in the van of 
years, 
They were born with time, in advance 
of time. 
Oh, great is the hero who wins a name, 
But greater many and many a time 
Some pale-faced fellow who dies in 
shame 
And lets God finish the thought sub- 
lime. 
And great is the man with sword un- 
drawn, 
And good the man who refrains from 
- wine: 
But the man who fails and yet fights on, 
Lo, he is the twin-born brother of 
mine, 


—Joaquin Miller, in Exchange. 





Commercial Teachers 


Wanted 


E have a large number of calls for 

commercial teachers on our books 

that we are unable to fill for lack of 
candidates. We desire to get into com- 
munication at once with teachers of short- 
hand alone, and of commercial work in 
general. Write us now. 


Fisk Teachers Agency 


606, 203 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Twenty-fourth year 23,980 positions filled 








Sho est lSooks 


on the subjects of spelling, letter writing, 


English, shorthand, typewriting. commercial 
law, arithmetic, and bookkeeping, the most 
practical business practice, and the best 
pocket dictionary are published by 
THE PRACTICAL TEXT Book COMPANY 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland Ohio 


Illustrated Catalogue Free 











Pople--Chicago 
POPLE BURE Ay That’s all 


TRATION that’s nec- 
NO REGIS ; essary to 
ies put on an envelope to 

get my 


Bulletin of Positions 


so you can pick out your job and get in line 
for advancement. 

Placed one Gregg man for three consecutive 
years, and each time at an advanced salary. 
One lady, two consecutive years at advanced 
salary. 

Today is the best time to register. 


C. E. Pople, Manager 
and School Broker Dept. G 















CIVIL SERVICE FOR 
Stenographers 


(Write Me for Date of 
Fall Examination) 





RE you going to take the Fall Examina- 

tion in shorthand and typewriting? If so, 
LET ME HELP YOU, I am an expert in pre- 
paring students for this examination. Send for 
my free test in Copying and Spacing, and also 
my premium offer if you enroll NOW. My 
course is the cheapest in the 
country, and THE BEST. My ad- 
vice as to what salary to ask for when appointed, 
and also what department to enter, is alone worth 
a hundred times the tuition. You do not know 
the government service as I do. To have the 
help of an expert is the TRUEST ECONOMY. 
Don't continue to make mistakes. Do the right 
thing now and be satisfied with having acted 
wisely. LET ME GUIDE YOU. I CAN MAKE 
YOU PASS THIS EXAMINATION IF YOU 
WILL ONLY LET ME. 





G. EVANS PARTELLO 
4414 Eighth St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





When writing to advertisers please mention The Gregg Writer 
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A Hot This is Aug. 1. In July we had 
66 calls for teachers. We placed 
Weather am in high echacia, = 9 at 
rom $85 per month to $1,600 per 
Record jor 
What we need is well-qualified 
teachers. There will be emergency vacancies 
all fall. Write. 
The National Commercial Teachers’ Agency 
A Specialty by a Specialist 








E. E., Gaylord, Mgr. 35 Ocean St., Beverly, Mass. 





WANTED—Commercial Teachers 


We have vacancies in almost every 
state in the Union. Free enroll- 
ment if you mention this journal. 


Continental Teachers’ Agency 
Bowling Green, Ky. 





For 50 cents 


we'll send you THE STENOGRAPHER 
for 3 months, and one copy of any of 
the following volumes: 








1. Health: How to Get and Keep it. 

2. Amateur Electrician. 

3. Civics: What Every Citizen 
Should Know. 

4. Practical Palmistry. 

5. Botany: The Story of Plant Life. 

6. Graphology, or How to Read 
Character from Handwriting. 

7. Astronomy: The Sun and His 
Family. 

8. Art of Conversation. 

9. Toasts. 

10. After-Dinner Stories. 

11. Practical Synonyms. 

12. Prover 


“THE STENOGRAPHER’” is the big monthly 
for office folk. It will surely help you toa 
good position with larger salary than you are 
getting now. It HAS done that for thousands 
—why may it not do it for You? 


Tue STENOGRAPHER 


(Established 1890) 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





The Office Digest 


The only monthly magazine 
published in Canada devoted 
exclusively to Office Work : 


Interests every office employee 

from the Manager down to the 

office boy : : : : : 
Advertisers should note that this is a 


Jirst-class medium, occupying a field 
of its own 


SAMPLE COPY FREE 


Subscription $1.00 for two years 


ARCH’D. W. SMITH & 
PARTNERS LIMITED 
PUBLISHERS 
36-38 Lombard St., TORONTO, CANADA 








TheStamp of Pencil Quality 


Drxon’s American G ite Pencils 
a Te _ 


Send 10 cents in stamps for liberal sam- 
ples of Dixon's § cor Female 


9 Mention this paper. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 




















The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, 
specialists, and other teachers to colleges and 
schools. 

The Agency receives many calls for commer- 
cial teachers from public and private schools, 
and business colleges. 








WM. ©. PRATT, Manager 





Do you want Dictation 
at Home? 


You can have it, morning, noon, 
night; any time; all the time. 
Your reader never tires—is always 
ready. The best possible means 
for getting high speed. All this 
can had from KIMBALL’S 
Phonograph Dictation Outfits 


J. N. KIMBALL 
1358 Broadway New York City 








When writing to advertisers please mention The Gregg Writer 
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Through Hapgoods 


captains of education buy brains as successfully 
as captains of industry. Our Professional De- 
partment is conducted on lines radically different 
from the teachers’ agencies in filling important 
positions in the educational world. Call or write 
us today for full information as to our method of 
supplying right men for teaching positions of 
importance. Offices in twelve cities. 





HAPGOODS 


:: The National Organization of Brain Brokers :: : 


530 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, O. 1130 Park Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Suite 144, 305 Broadway, New York. 311-313 Nicolett Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

1015 Hartford Bid¢., Chicago, Ill. 566 Wells Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 

1215 Commonwealth Trust Blidg., 352 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 23 R. A. Long Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

430 Chemical Blidg., St. Louis, Mo. 1028 Schmulbach Bidg., Wheeling, W. Va. 


(OTHER OFFICES IN OTHER CITIES) 











we put the cards and the crib-board aside and indulged 
for another hour or so in a mutual philosophic gabfest, 
the courses of which ranged from frenzied finance to 
Christian Science. Then we joined the ladies, had two or 
three lively rounds of cinch (yes, sir, cinch, c-i-n-c-h, 
cinch!) in which the girl showed an inheritance of her 
| father’s nerve, and his Wall Street luck as well. Next 
= ' came dinner, served on solid silver and gold, by a private 
French chef, who looked like a grand duke. Yes, I'll be 

. merciful and not tantalize you with a description of that 
feast. I ate it like 1 had been fattened from birth on ter- 
Later Croesus and I exchanged | rapin, and truffles, and champagne, instead of corn dod- 

cards, and my suspicions were confirmed; he was a rail-] ger, pork, dock greens and buttermilk, and hope I fooled 
way te of the first water, and probably had cham-| them There was some kind of dessert served on a plate 
by in a gold tub, and slept on ostrich plumes. | in « thing that looked like a celluloid soag-box. I didn't 

He told me that he was taking his wife and daughter on| tackle this till I learned by watching the others that the 
a spring-time outing down in Old Mexico and pressed me| thing was to be eaten case and all. It seemed to have a 
to join him during the rest of my ride to San Antonio. whole candy shop in it; with one or two ingredients from 
Someway my aversion to private cars and plutocrats be-| the drug store. No doubt it was good, but on my un- 
gan ta weaken, and I wasn't hard to persuade Once inside learned palate, i was a sheer waste of expensive raw ma- 
the car, I was presented to Mrs. Croesus, a dear silvery- terial. It made me think of a line from that Chinatown 
haired little woman who received me most 4 The| poet who describes a favorite chink delicacy as “bird's 
ladies made me talk flowers till the train started, when | nest 1 which sounds like puddin’, looks like pie, and 
Croesus proposed a game of cribbage and proffered a box | tastes like —— , . . 
of cigars that had a six-figure aroma and probably cost But there is an end to everything in this world if you 
a month's salary. For the first time in my life I felt only wait long enough, and that dinner came to an end in 
sorrow that I had not learned to smoke. After an hour just comfortable time for me to get my grips in hand 
or so of “fifteen-two, fifteen-four, fifteen-six, go, one for and bid my host good-bye before the train reached San 
for his nobs,” etc. in which I rather had the worst of it, Antonio. My plutocratic friends were insistent that I 


A taste of the AMERICAN PENMAN Professional Edition for June 
$1.00 a Year in advance. Cepar Rapips, IA. 
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Penmanship Professional 
Edition (Gusinedihucaler> Edition 
75 Cents eh 5 $1.00 
a Year Columbus, Ohio a Year 











Is the leading journal of its kind and should be in the 
hands of every teacher of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Bookkeeping, or Penmanship because it contains the 
News of the Profession; Announcements and Reports 
of all Associations and Conventions; articles on Type- 
writing and all other Commercial Subjects; and lessons 
in Business writing, Lettering. Sample copy for the asking. 


ZANER & BLOSER, Publishers 

















— Underwood 
*, Standard Typewriter 


Operators, Attention! 
Vacation season and substitute stenographers are next in order 


We need a large number of experienced stenographers and 
typists for temporary (as well as the usual number of per- 
manent) positions that are at our disposal. 


Competent stenographers and typists are requested to 
register at any of our Employment Departments — all 
principal cities. This service is free to all. 


Underwood Typewriter Co. 


New York, or Anywhere 





When writing to advertisers please mention The Gregg Writer 
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[The Wellington No. 2 


THE POSITIVELY 
“WRITING IN SIGHT” 


Typewriter 


A practical, business-like 
up-to-date typewriter for 


Only $60) :00 


Speedy—Portable— Durable 


Simple in construction, built for plenty 
of hard work. Visible writing, no lift- 
ing of carriage to see your work. Align- 
ment is positive and permanent. 

One of the largest railway corporations 
in the country has adopted it and has 
over 700 in use. 

John Wanamaker sold 500 Wellingtons 
the first year he had the agency for 
New York, and has sold 1,500 more 
since then. 

































Write for circulars. We send the machine out on 10 free trial. Do not buy a writing 
machine of any kind without investigating the “Wellington No. 2.” 
The Williams Manufacturing Company, Limited 
Plattsburgh, New York j 








E make a specialty of Business 
College catalogues and for 
that reason give you better 
service, better quality and lower price 
than you can get from your local 
printer. We have a variety of cuts and 
illustrations which you may have the 
free use of,and will supply any cut you 
want free of charge. Write for prices. 


The Campbell Company Printers 
205 South Canal Street Chicago 
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THE PENMAN’S 
ART JOURNAL 


Published at 229 Broadway, New York :: Horace G. HEALEY, Editor 








HE PENMAN’S ART JOURNAL is now in its thirty-first year. For 
a quarter of a century D. T. Ames was at the head of it, and he is 
now intimately concerned with its management. 


Besides several pages of miscellaneous professional matter, the Journal 
each month contains the following features: 


Courses in Business Writing, Ornamental Writing, Superscrip- 
tions, Engrossing and Illuminating, Free-hand Drawing, Pen 
Lettering, etc., besides autographs of famous penmen and photo- 
graphs of prominent teachers. The foregoing are all in the 
Regular Edition. Subscription price 75 cents a year, and 
50 cents a year in large clubs from schools. 


The News Edition, $1.00 a year, in addition to the above contains the latest news pertaining 
to Movements of the Teachers, New Schools and Changes, Convention News and Notes, 
Hymeneal, Obituary, News of the Profession, Invitations, Fresh Business, Literature, etc., 
besides timely articles on Higher Accounting, Methods of Teaching and other items of 
interest to the progressive school man. 


The interests of the private school manager are looked after by special writers. 


The activities of business educators are so pronounced and varied that never before has it 
been so necessary that teachers, school proprietors, publishers and authors be in so close 
teuch with the profession as at the present time. 


The Journal spares neither pains nor expense in keeping its readers fully abreast of the times 
in our field of action. With correspondents in all sections of this country and Canada, who 
are in frequent communication with us, the publishers of The Journal feel that they are in 
a position to place before their readers the latest items of news and chrenicles of profession. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, REGULAR EDITION, 75c; NEWS EDITION, $1.00 A YEAR. 


« Send 12 two-cent 
A special offer to the readers of the Gregg Writer: mentees 


send you eight assorted numbers, any one of which will be worth the price of all, or send 
25 two-cent stamps, and we will send sixteen assorted numbers. 











Penman’s Art Journal 


229 Broadway, New York 

















A Successful School and College Bureau 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH —adutsettun tata, 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
E. C. Rogers, Manager - Columbus, Ohio 


GOOD POSITIONS secured for Book- 








Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 


We have steady demand for commercial WANTE ne “oe a. 
teachers. Write us. Send lists. Duplicates for sale or exchange. 











J. W. BEERS, Box 1445, PITTSBURG, PA. 








When writing to advertisers please mention The Gregg Writer 








